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FULL COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF H. R. 11470, TO CHANGE 
THE METHOD OF COMPUTING BASIC PAY FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITYEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Thursday, March 20, 1958. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Carl Vinson (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

The CuatrmMan. Let the committee come to order. 

Mr. Kilday, has the subcomittee No, 2 any report to submit to the 
full committee this morning / 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have H. R. 11470, a, bill to 
adjust the method of computing basic pay for officers and enlisted 
members of the uniformed services, to provide proficiency pay for 
enlisted members thereof, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee held 4 weeks of open hearings, and 
received considerable testimony on the bill. We sat for 1 week, and 
some <dlays, in executive session, analyzing the bill, section by section. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record. 

The CHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

The Cuamman. All members be in order so we can have an expla- 
nation from the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kinpay. And we have unanimously reported the bill that is 
before us this morning. 

We have received a mass of testimony and printed hearings will 
be available shortly. 

I do want to thank all of the members of the subcommittee for their 
attendance and work on the bill. 

I don’t believe I have ever known a subcommittee which enjoyed 
better attendance from all of the members, nor one in which more 
of the members participated in the actual writing of the bill and the 
various provisions that went into the bill. 

We all worked together and worked in harmony. And I think we 
have produced as good a bill as could have been produced under the 
circumstances. 

1 will not go into the question before this committee as to the 
necessity for increasing or revising the pay of the military. I may 
have to do that in more detail before the House, and perhaps before 
the Rules Committee this afternoon. 

I do want to point this out, because I think I owe it to the com- 
mittee, that the proposal had its origin in the appointment of a com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, president of the General 
Electric Co. That was appointed some time in 1956. 
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It submitted its report to the Secretary of Defense, at that time 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, on May 12, 1957. There has been great pub- 
licity in the papers and magazines with reference to it. 

I am sure all of you have many resolutions from chambers of com- 
merce and luncheon clubs endorsing the Cordiner Committee report, 
as a package. 

I feel I owe an explanation to you, because we accepted what I be- 
lieve to be the major recommendations of the Cordiner Committee, 
but we didn’t accept all of them. Practically all of the editorials and 
items in the press and the resolutions that we have received—I know 
of those that I have received—have supported the Cordiner Committee 
report on two grounds. First, the establishment of proficiency pay 
for the skilled technicians that are being lost by the services. 

Second, that it would save $5 billion a year in the Defense budget. 
I hope you will believe me that I am telling the truth when I assure 
you that the Cordiner Committee recommendations contained no rec- 
ommendation for proficiency pay. The bill which the Department 
submitted to us contained no proposal for proficiency pay. It was 
recommended that proficiency pay be instituted by administrative 
action only. 

It was proposed that the Department do what it has the right to do 
under law, of assigning an individual to one or two pay grades higher 
than the military grade which he held. 

As to the $5 billion statement contained in all of these resolutions, 
Mr. McElroy testified that ever since he had taken office he had made 
every effort in the world to get away from any commitment that the 
Cordiner Committee plan would save $5 billion or any other finite 
number of dollars. 

Mr. Cordiner had told him his figures came from the military and 
he was sure that that was correct. We asked all of the chiefs and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff where the figures came from, 
and they all took the position that there was no justification for a 
figure of $5 billion, although they felt sure that Mr. Cordiner had re- 
ceived his information from the military services, but none of them 
were able to say how it may have been calculated. 

They all agree that if you can stabilize the military personnel and 
keep your trained men, that your efficiency would increase mate- 
rially. It is self-evident that it would result in material savings to 
the services. Mr. Francis, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, wanted to make it particularly clear that any saving such 
as $5 billion could not be reflected in the budget. 

The Cordiner Committee report in its entirety was never approved 
by anyone. It was submitted to Secretary Wilson, who had appointed 
the Committee. 

Mr. Cordiner testified that on May 12, 1957, when he presented it 
to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Wilson stated he favored it, and he didn’t know 
what had caused Mr. Wilson to change his mind. 

The President, in a press conference, stated that he had not ap- 
proved the bill. 

Mr. McElroy testified that the proposal in its entirety was sub- 
mitted to him after he became Secretary of Defense, and that he was 
willing to approve only those portions of the Cordiner Committee 
report which were reflected in the departmental bill, H. R. 9979. 
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Mr. Cordiner appeared and testified at considerable length and 
great detail and advocated the acceptance of his report in toto. 

He objected to the elimination of any portions of it as recommended 
by the Department of Defense, and he objected to the inclusion of 
anything in the bill which had not been recommended by the Cordiner 
Committee. 

Mr. McElroy stated that he had considered all of those matters and 
that he was able to recommend only those portions contained in the 
Department of Defense bill. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that the committee wrote this 
bill. This is not the Cordiner proposal, nor is it the Defense Depart- 
ment proposal in toto. 

In some respects, we give more than was requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and in a number of respects we give them a good 
deal less than was requested by the Department of “Defense. 

The bill is highly technical; you could consume hours in discuss- 
ing the various provisions ot if. 

I believe that I should tell you first what we have written into 
the bill, as you will find by ready reference to it, a specific provision 
authorizing proficiency pay. 

We have written into it specific authority to do what the Depart- 
ment has said that it intended to do administratively. 

We have given specific legislation authority to assign the enlisted 
men, and profici lency pay applies to enlisted men only, and not to 
officers. 

That is true under everybody’s proposal. 

We have written in here that the Department can assign a man of 
a military grade to any pay grade that it may desire, ‘under regu- 
lations to be established by the Secretary of the Department, subject 
to confirmation and approval by the Secretar y of Defense, to insure 
uniformity in the services so far as that is possible in meeting indi- 
vidual needs. 

Thus, we have improved the ability of the Department to do this 
administratively because, obviously, the man holding the highest 
military grade could not be assigned to any other higher gr’ ade for 
pay purposes. 

In this bill we provide authority that the enlisted man in the new 
E-9 that we created in this bill may be granted an additional amount, 
within strict limitations, of pay above his militar y grade. 

Now, the alternative that we have provided is strictly an alternative. 
You can’t use both . Thus, the Secretaries may set. up proficiency 
pay grades—1 and pay individuals not to exceed $50 a 
month under P- r $100 under P-2, or $150 under P-3. That would be 
in addition to the pay of his military grade, and he would carry that 
into retirement, because it would be reg: warded as a portion of his basis. 

I don’t know how many possible combinations there are there. 
Probably as many as you could have in a poker game. Where the De- 
partment could assign a man to a military gr: ‘ade and pay him the 
pay of that military grade, and in addition any portion of $50, it is 
$100 or $150 that he might see fit by regulations to provide. 

So it is totally elastic and it is totally within the jurisdiction of the 
Department to decide and provide by regulations what should be 
done in that regard. 
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This is the provision which I believe everyone who appeared be- 
fore us said was the most important proposal in the bill. 

Mr. Cordiner was asked; “If you had to take only ene of your rec- 
ommendations—if all you could get, was only one, what would you 
recommend ¢” 

He said, “Beyond question, proficiency pay.’ 

He later said that he didn’t want to be tied too tightly to that, 
that there were other things that he would consider of being of ex- 
treme importance, and I believe that is true. 

The Cordiner Committee was very much concerned about inver- 
sions in pay. By that, it meant the situation which has existed in 
the military services from time immemorial, that a man in a lower 
military grade can draw more pay than a man in the higher military 
grade. 

I had not been conscious of any severe irritation in the military 
services because of the existence of this situation. It comes about be- 
cause everybody in the military service is paid in accordance with 
his years of service—not his service in grade, but his total service. If 
a man served for some years or months, or what not, as an enlisted 
man, then later became an officer and went up to the topmost general, 
under the system that has existed for many, many, many years, his 
pay is based on that total service going back to the days that he was 
a buck private. 

In order to cure pay inversions, the Cordiner Committee recom- 
mended that the longevity system be abolished in toto now. We 
found so many complications involved in that that, frankly, I did not 
feel that the collective wisdom of my subcommittee was sufficient to 
write a bill to foresee all of the dislocations that would take place. 

And the subcommittee believes and has recommended here a system 
that will do away with pay inversions. 

Another thing that the Cordiner Committee objected to very seri- 
ously was the fact that a man is permitted under existing pay tables 
to continue to increase his pay without being promoted in grade, and 
that would be true even of the man who had not been promoted be- 
cause he had not been found at least as well qualified as those who 
had been promoted. 

When you attempt to discontinue longevity pay, the dislocations of 
the persons who would lose pay—the man who had served, say, 2 or 
3 years as an enlisted man and who was so good that you made an 
officer out of him: his pay when converting to an officer would be ma- 
terially less than what he had received as a highly efficient and rela- 
tively high-ranking enlisted man. 

It was proposed to avoid these dislocations by putting in a provision 
simply that no person shall lose any pay because of the enactment 
of this act. 

It is always necessary to put that saved-pay provision in any pay 
bill. We have always done it, because we have recognized that we 
did not have the foresight to detect every dislocation that might take 
place. But the subcommittee felt very definitely that you couldn’t 
write a pay bill the very premise of which would be saved pay. 

That is only to take care of those individual little things that you 
might have missed. 

We had all of the Chiefs of Staff and Commandant of the Marine 
Corps before us. 
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They endorsed the termination of longevity. But immediately 
General Taylor spoke up that, “You will have to give me a special 
provision to protect my former enlisted man.” ry. 

Admiral Burke said, “You will have to give me a special provision 
to take care of my limited-duty officer.” 

The law requires that a limited-duty officer serve 10 years as an en- 
listed man before he can be commissioned as a limited-duty officer. 

So there was quite a dislocation involved in that, and one required 
by law. General Pate said that he had 387 limited-duty officers 
in the Marine Corps, and he would have to have a special provision 
for that. 

And General White called attention to his many Air Force men 
who are former enlisted men and cadets and he would have to have 
a special provision for that. That only indicates the number of dis- 
locations and the impossibility of foreseeing all of the dislocations, 
in providing for them. 

In this bill I think we have found the solution. We started each 
grade off—before I get to that—no; I will do this first. We started 
each grade off with a certain basic pay—under 2, over 2 years, under 
4 years, and all the way through. 

Formerly, in most instances, we continued to increase those incre- 
ments throughout his period of service, up to 30 years. 

In this bill we cut off those increased increments, but we cut them 
off at the total number of years of accumulated service that is con- 
templated by the Officer Personnel Act. 

The Officer Personnel Act contemplates that a man shall serve a 
certain period of time, as a second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and cap- 
tain, specifically. 

On promotion from captain to major, it is anticipated that it would 
be at the end of 14 years of service. So we permit the man to draw 
increased increments as he goes along until in the case of the major 
he reaches 14 years of service. 

We give him an increment increase, but no more. 

Then he continues on with that same pay, unless he is promoted. 

That I think is the proper solution. I think it is infinitely better 
than the remedy suggested by the Cordiner Committee, because it 
contained a fundamental principle with which I am in total disagree- 
ment, and I believe that my subcommittee is likewise in total disagree- 
ment. 

Their proposal was—and the Department of Defense bill contained 
this provision—that there be a basic pay for each grade. That then 
each 2 years you would step up a step in grade. You would not count 
any of your previous service. Only the service in grade would count. 
You would step up from step 1 to step 2 tostep 3—right, 3 ? 

Mr. BLanprorp, Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. So that at the end of 6 years you had accumulated all 
of the pay that you could possibly get in that grade. The thing with 
which I disagree so violently is that no one receives the pay of the 
next higher step if his service had been found, in his present step, to 
be unsatisfactory. 

In administration, it would necessitate at that point, as to each in- 
dividual, that a determination be made «s to the satisfactory charac- 
ter of the discharge of his duty. | 
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I don’t believe that public pay can be based upon a finding of 
individuals there. 

I think that you are then advocating the situation under which 
the apple polisher and bootlicker would always be found to be highly 

satisfactory and the fellow who did his duty and discharged his obli- 
gations in a thoroughly efficient manner will be most ‘likely over- 
looked. 

Mail and conversations indicate that the relatively young, highly 
efficient combat commanders take the position that w ‘hen you take an 
outfit out fighting, you have opportunities a thousand times in a day 
when you can make your record look bad. But the man sitting back 
in headquarters, who does relatively little if anything in the nature 
of the actual combat—not that it is not important—doesn’t have 
those opportunities to mess up his record, so his record would be 
good. 

I think we have found a solution to that. You will find here a pro- 
vision, a special pay table, for officers who are former enlisted men. 
This solves many, many difficulties. That takes care of your limited- 
duty officer, of your enlisted man who served with great efficiency 
and later became an officer. 

Now, because you are cutting off these pay increments after certain 
years of service, he would be at a disadvantage because at a certain 
point he would cease receiving increments, and he is delayed in his 
career solely because he served as an enlisted man and in the Jim- 
ited-duty officer he was required to serve as an enlisted man for 10 
years. So we put in a special table under which he continues to draw 
increments until he catches up with the officer who is not a former en- 
listed man, and then he proceeds on the same pay table as the officer. 

There are provisions in here that were made necessary by the cre- 
ation of new ranks. The bill creates two new commissioned grades, 
O-9 and O-10. It does not create a single new general officer. We 
will have that on the floor, I am sure, that we are preparing to create 
new general officers. 

At the present time, under the Officer Personnel Act, you proceed 
up through major general and then to lieutenant general, and general, 
that is 4-star general, and the equivalents of course in the Nav y. Vice 
admiral and admiral. 

However, in the pay laws you only proceed as far as major general. 
Thereafter, your lieutenant general and your general and your vice 
admiral receive the pay of a major general or a rear admiral of the 
upper half plus a money allowance while on active duty. 

Just before World War LI, the highest ranking man in the Military 
Establishment wore stars. Malin C raig, as C thief of Staff of the 
Army, wore 2 stars and George Marshall as Deputy Chief of Staff, 
wore 1. We have proceeded far beyond that in our modern establish- 
ment, and I guess we have been going along under the theory that 
we would some day revert to the highest being twostars. But I think 
that that time is gone, and we have to face reality and create the two 
new military pay grades. 

This is recommended by the Cordiner Committee very strongly. It 
is recommended by everybody in the Department of Defense. It is 
recommended very strongly by your subcommittee that those two 

grades be established. Of course, the principal thing it would do 
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would be to permit those men when they retire to draw the retired 
pay of the rank in which retired. 

At the present time, when a 3-star or a 4-star retires, he then re- 
verts to three-fourths—if he has 30 years of service—of the base pay 
of a 2-star. 

That is outmoded. We have to proceed now to recognize that from 
here on out we are going to have the four stars and of course to main- 
tain the comparable rank with foreign nations, and we are in contact 
with them at all times, we must have additional grades. It creates 
two new pay grades for the enlisted man. At the present time we 
go through from E-1 to E-7. This bill creates the pay grades of 
E-8 and E-9. We are pretty badly stymied at the master sergeant 
and chief petty officer level, the present highs in the enlisted or non- 
commissioned grade. 

Those men are reenlisting at rates way in excess of 85 percent. So 
you are not opening up the top, and that stymies promotion all the 
way down the line. So we create these two new grades of 8 and 9. 
The committee feels very strongly that these two new noncommis- 
sioned grades will be reserved exclusively for career enlisted men. 
And we placed a provision in the bill that to qualify for E-8 and E-9 
you must have 8 and 10 years of service, of cumulative enlisted service, 
respectively. 

You must have 8 years accumulated of enlisted service to be an 
8, and 10 years to bea 9. 

So it is hoped that, by taking a limited percentage of your most ef- 
ficient master sergeants and putting them up into these grades and 
then bringing them up through the other grades, we will add great 
stability. 

It also makes it possible to institute a proficiency pay system ad- 
ministratively much more effectively because it gives them more 
room in which to move. 

The bill carrier a flat 6 percent increase for those retired prior to 
the effective date of the act. If that provision were not in the bill, 
they would, of course, be permitted ahie existing law to figure their 
retirement on the new pay grades established by the bill. 

The bill which came to us from the Department of Defense 
eliminated all persons previously retired from any benefits under 
the bill. We are giving them a 6 percent increase in their present 
retired pay. I feel they are entitled to it. I know there is some 
feeling they shouldn’t get anything. With that I can’t agree. Tra- 
ditionally they have. And I know of no instance in which a pay bill, 
in the history of the country, for those already retired, did not pro- 
vide an increase when an increase to the active personnel was 
granted. 

It is one of the attractions to a career service. And we must always 
remember that the retired member is still in military status. The 
difference is he is in retired status rather than active-duty status. 
And the oldtimers are prouder of that than they are of their pensions, 
I guess. And the recognition of it by increasing their retired pay is 
the thing that they look forward to the most. 

It is one of the customs and traditions of the service. I am con- 
vinced that much of our present difficulty in retaining career personne! 
goes back to the times that we have changed things that have been 
the customs and traditions of the service. We have lost the old talk: 
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“We may not do so well on active duty, but the service always takes 
care of its own.” 

That was one thing that I feared in the abolition of longevity. I 
believe I covered the major portions of the bill. I haven't attempted 
to discuss the individual pay rates or the percentages. The per- 
centages vary. I think I should point out this. The Cordiner Com- 
mittee recommended very substantial pay increases for all generals, 
colonels, and lieutenant colonels, but practically nothing for majors, 
captains, and nothing for second ‘lieutenants. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, where can we get a copy of these 
two charts ? 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Blandford, have we copies of these two charts? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Katpay. That was the condition—— 

The CHarrman. Wait 1 minute. Let Mr. Kilday finish his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of the bill which we considered. 

The statement was made by Mr. Cordiner that the junior officers 
are now adequately compensated in comparison to their counterparts 
in business and industry, and that they are not interested in their 
current pay but they are interested in what the future holds for them 
in higher grade. 

There was testimony from the military that they regarded cur- 
rent rates of pay for junior officers as competitive with industry. 
This, of course, is not a military decision. This is a decision as to 
human motivations and public relations. I am sorry to say that I 
think that is the area in which the military is the weakest. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that human relations and public rela- 
tions are probably where Members of the C ongress are the strongest. 
They are probably pretty good at it or they would never get elected, 
and they probably get better or they would never stay here. 

I have been totally convinced that the junior officer is very much 
interested in what he is getting now. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Gavin, did a very fine job in the subcommittee with almost 
every witness who appeared, on pointing out that the junior officer 
who has several children—and there is where our Military Establish- 
ment is now, with a very high percentage of married ‘and family 
people—while he is struggling to maintain and support that family 
he needs some help, in addition to looking forward to what he antici- 
pates in the future. 

Now, the comparison tables have been distributed. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield at that point / 

Mr. Kitpay. I yield. 

Mr. Gavin. I was particularly concerned—and I think the gentle- 
man from Texas, my very able colleague and experienced leader in 
handling matters of legislation of this nature, I want to say turned 
in a magnificent performance. Under his direction and long years 
of handling legislation of this nature, he was qualified, eminently so, 
to really be of great assistance in developing this whole pay technique. 

But what concerned me mostly was the fact that the second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant, and the captain were based on a 2-2-1 increase. 

And as pointed out, it was indicated that he was receiving com- 
parable wages with that which he would receive on the outside; and, 
in view of the fact that the increase in payments to those in the upper 
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echelon would be incentive for him to reach out and he would be 
satisfied from the time he was a captain until he had to reach 14 
years of service before he got to be a major, and in the interim he is 
trying to get along and raise a family and educate his children. 

The CHairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to call your attention to the fact that we have 
increased those 2 grades, the first lieutenant 8 percent, and the captain, 
I believe, 11 percent ; is that correct 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. That is correct. 

So that particular phase you will understand, from the schedule 
that is now before you, that they are up. It is most satisfying and 
[ think it is gratifying to those men in the ranks that they, too, will 
participate in this pay increase commensurate with the importance of 
the particular phase of work that they are doing. And they are the 
particular ones that we want to retain in the service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Actually, at 12 years of service, Mr. Gavin, it is 
15 percent increase for captain. 

Mr. Gavin. 15 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, too, Mr. Chairman. 

And Mr. Gavin developed those things very thoroughly as you will 
find from the hearings which will be available before we get to the 
floor. 

In looking at this table I think I should explain to you that the 
first column under two provides no increases. And that is justified 
for many reasons. 

The man who has less than 2 years of service is serving an obligated 
tour. He is required by law to serve that 2 years. That is true of 
practically all of your enlisted men, because they are subject to induc- 
tion. And it is true of young ROTC oflicer who gradutes from col- 
lege because he got a deferment from the draft in consideration of 
his attending college and participating in ROTC. And of course, 
it is required of your graduates of the service Acadamies. As to 
your enlisted man with under 2 years of service, he has no cost of 
living. He gets his food, clothes, housing, hospital—he gets every- 
thing except his barber bill, his toilet articles, and his laundry. 

So the cost of living has not affected him. 

We don’t want to go on the assumption that those new members of 
the service have dependents because we don’t want to discourage draft 
boards to consider deferments for dependency too lightly. 

And if we do have some people there with dependents, their com- 
pensation for dependents should come from the Dependents Assi.tance 
Act. We shouldn’t give six or seven eee thousand people a pay 
increase in order to catch the relatively few who have dependents. 
They should draw their increase from the Dependents Assistance Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all I wanted to say at this time. 
The schedules are before you. And, of course, they contain very 
numerous items of amounts. : . 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

[ think the committee is indeed fortunate in having had this morn- 
ing perhaps one of the clearest explanations of any legislation that 
has been before the committee in years. 
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I am going to ask that. Mr. Smart have the remarks of Mr. Kilday 
distributed among each member of the committee, so they can get a 
complete picture of the highlights of this bill, so when they go to the 
floor Monday to consider this bill they will be thoroughly conversant 
with the important items in it. 

Have them in the morning, and distribute them to every Member’s 
desk. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. You have done a superb job in ex- 
plaining this bill. And when the House hears this explanation so 
clear and so analytical, I am confident there will be no trouble in 
passing this bill. 

Now, Mr. Gavin—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope you are right. 

The CHairman. Now, Mr. Gavin, what statement do you have to 
make ¢ 

Mr. Arenps. May I ask you to yield a minute? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. I just wanted to leave, Mr. Chairman. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Brooks and I have to leave at 11 o’clock. 

The Cuarrman. You will leave your proxies? 

Mr. Arenps. We will leave our proxies in favor of the bill—I will. 
I hope the bill will be favorably reported. 

May I say I think it has been a most commendable job done by the 
committee, and I commend all the members on Subcommittee No. 2 for 
the splendid job they have done. 

The Cuarrman. May I say, Mr. Arends, the program is that this 
afternoon at 2 o’clock Mr. Kilday and Mr. Gavin and the other mem- 
bers of Subcommittee No. 2 will appear before the Rules Committee 
to get a rule, with perhaps not less than 3 hours of general debate, and 
the program to be considered in the House Monday. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You mean this bill ? 

The Cuarrman. This bill. Now, Mr. Gavin—— 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Chairman, I just want tosay to you that Mr. Gavin 
will take charge of the bill on the floor of the House. 

The CuHarrman. And Mr. Kilday will handle the bill on the ma- 
jority side. 

And the rule will be so shaped that there will be equal time and be 
open to amendments from the floor when the bill is called up. 

Now, Mr. Brooks 

Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman, I have to go 

Mr. Gavin. Are you going to recognize me? 

Mr. Brooxs. Never mind. I have to go. I want to say something, 
but I have to go, as the chairman knew before he began the meeting. 

The Cuatrman. That is right. 

Mr. Brooks. I came over here. I will make my speech on the floor 
of the House. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gavin, go ahead. 

Mr. Gavtn. I want to call to the attention of the committee the 
great publicity that the Cordiner report received. And before T do 
that I want to call attention to the fact that our chairman deserves 
our very hearty commendation for his handling of this legislation. 

It was carefully examined. Every ramification was gone into. 
Every detail was worked out, and we tried to be fair and equitable 
to every branch of the service. 
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And I believe we have come up here with a bill that is going to 
meet with the hearty approval of the membership of the House. And 
I want to pay tribute to my good and able colleague at this time for 
his fine work in handling this legislation we have before us. 

Now getting back to the Cordiner report, which to me—— 

The Cuairman. Let there be order. 

Mr. Gavin. It came out with many statements of effecting a saving 
of $5 billion. And all through the hearings and from the witnesses 
that appeared before our committee I attempted to find out where this 
$5 billion would be saved. 

Now, the facts are that the administration bill showed a cost of— 
how much, may I ask the counsel 

Mr. BLuanprorp. $485 million in the first 

Mr. Gavin. $485 million. 

Mr. Branprorp. $485 million in the first year, as presented. 

Mr. Gavin. In the first year. 

The bill we have before us today is going to cost what ! 

Mr. Buanprorp. $668 million in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Gavin. $668 million. 

Mr. Kinpay. Will the gentleman yield there for clarification ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. What would the bill submitted by the Department 
have cost when fully implemented in 4 years / 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the figure that 1 think is most interesting. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is the legitimate figure. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The figure that the Department of Defense pro- 
posed, in fiscal 1962, was 1t would have been a cost of $329 million. 

Now, an analysis of that cost figure indicates that the money was 
distributed in the following manner. $181 million would have gone 
to officers, $15 million to warrant officers, for a total of $197 million, 
and only $132 million would have gone to enlisted personnel, and en- 
listed personnel in the lowest 4 pay grades assuming the same grade 
distribution as we have today would actually be receiving $90 million 
less than they would get under the proposal in fiscal 1959. 

So $90 million was saved at the expense of the lowest 4 enlisted 
grades. That has been eliminated from this bill. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Go ahead, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Now, the point I am trying to make and call to the 
attention of the committee: that these people who come in from civil- 
ian life to examine and survey and make recommendations relative to 
our defense programs and make statements such as have been made 
relative to the Cordiner report that $5 billion is going to be saved is 
something that should be carefully examined and sc reened and called 
to the attention of our people. These statements that are made: there 
is no basis of fact forthem. They ought to be screened more carefully. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. What did the hearings show that the Cordiner 
report would have saved if we had adopted it just as it was? 

Mr. Gavin. Well, there was a general statement in the headlines, as 
I remember it, of $5 billion saving. 

Mr. Cunntnocuam. No. 
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What did the testimony show it actually would have saved ? 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t recall. Do you recall, counsel, as to what the 
proposal 

r. Buanprorp. Mr. Cunningham, everyone tried to get away from 
being pinned down to any estimate of: savings. Mr. Francis testified in 
the Senate that by 1962 there would be an actual savings of approxi- 
mately $100 million. 

Now, that is $100 million reduction from the proposed increase. It 
is not $100 million saving as such, because the pay scales will more 
than cost $100 million. 

Mr. Cunninenam. Then the Cordiner report would not have saved 
us any money. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Cordiner report, I think, must be approached 
from this viewpoint. It will unquestionably increase combat effi- 
ciency. And they ran tests and surveys to indicate that combat 
efficiency is always increased when you have more professional people 
using complex weapons. 

The one thing that we have always been able to establish, particu- 
larly since 1955, is that reenlistment rates increase as pay increases. 
Our reenlistment rates have increased since 1955 from 23 percent to ap- 
proximately 43 percent. We have every reason to believe that as a 
result of the enactment of this bill the reenlistment rate, particularly in 
the more difficult skills where proficiency pay will go, particularly in 
the military skills, will show an increase. ‘Thus, will there be a re- 
duction to some extent of retraining costs. 

But the great thing that you will get out of this proposal is increased 
combat efficiency. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. That is the proposal before us. 

Mr. Gavin. I say this: this is the bill that has been greatly needed 
for the past several years. It is an incentive, increased pe vyments, to 
continue men in the service to meet the demands that are made upon 
them in civilian life comparable with the outside. 

Mr. Mitier. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, just a minute, and I will. 

I am satisfied that this bill is meeting our requirements. 

Now, the facts are that it is going to cost $650 million. Therefore, 
T don’t like to see these statements that it is going to save $5 billion. 
This bill isneeded. And I think it will turn in the kind of performance 
that we want and that is as an incentive to the skilled and technical 
men in electronics and radio, and those officers in the first and second 
lieutenant grades and captains. People that we want to retain in 
the service who do not now have an incentive to remain. And I 
want to say, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very acceptable and a 
desirable and a satisfactory bill from our committee standpoint. 

The Cuarrman. I think this committee—— 

Mr. Gavrn. I will yield to Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller asked me. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. I just wanted to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that during the course of the hearings, when Mr. Cordiner was 
before us, there was even some confusion in the testimony that he 
gave because we had to filter out that which was his personal opinion 
and that which was the opinion of the committee that he was represent- 
ing, that had been disbanded. From time to time under questioning, 
he admitted that certain of his own recommendations were his own 
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personal feelings, and that they were not the feelings of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Gavin. I want to thank the gentleman. 

I think this bill is a very fair and equitable bill. Every phase, every 
ramification of our defense setup, has been investigated and we have 
come up with what I think is a very satisfactory piece of legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr, Gavin. 

Mr. Kilday——— 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr, Chairman, on this question of costs and savings, 
it is highly involved. I think it is a fallacy to attempt to determine 
any finite figure as savings, There are too many imponderables in- 
volved. We were never able to learn the formula used to come up 
with the finite figure of $5 billion. 

I suggested to Mr. Francis that perhaps it was—considering if you 
had the optimum reenlistment of these critical skills, that it reflected 
what you would save in training new men to fulfill those skills va- 
cancies. He said it couldn’t be that because that would only run to 
some $280 million, 

There is testimony that some of the military felt it would increase 
their combat efficiency by 15 percent, so it may have been 15 percent 
of the total cost of the Military Establishment reflecting the $5 billion, 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Will the gentleman yield that point? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, 

Mr. Cunnineouam. I am concerned about the reports that have 
gone all over the country, that this report if adopted in toto would 
save $5 billion. That has become fixed in the minds of many of the 
people. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. CunnINGHAM. Now, as I understand it from the gentleman’s 
report, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Gavin, the hearings 
before the ge entleman from Texas, Mr. Kilday’s committee, absolutely 
explode that theory. 

Mr. Kinpay. That isa fact. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Would there be any saving to speak of commen- 
surate with the report ? 

Mr. Kirpay. I think that is the true situation. 

First, it is a fallacy ever to try to say that if you pass this piece of 
legislation it is going to save $2 billion, $3 billion, or $5 billion. 
That sort of thing is recurring here all the time. So, if I were on a 
committee on the outside in advocating something, I would find a 
beautiful finite number of millions or billions that it is going to save 
and clutch on to it. 

But there isn’t any way to figure what that would save. I think 
that the testimony boils down to this: If you can stabilize your per- 
sonnel so that you are not losing your highly trained men, whether 
they be combat men or radio technicians, or whatever they might be, 
electronics or what not, you are going to increase the efficiency of your 
establishment, and you are going to decrease accidents in the operation 
of od and so on. 

», if vou can have a stable personnel, you therefore have trained 
‘aiden you therefore have a better operation, and it is going to 
cost you less money. 
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Mr. Cunnineuam. But the bill the committee reported will do all 
that, even better than the Cordiner report ? 

Mr. Kizpay. In our opinion, it will. 

Now, originally, the junior officers were all in favor of the Cordiner 
Committee report, those who expressed themselves, but after we held 
a section-by-section analysis of a week we were swamped by letters 
from captains and lieutenants of all the services, and particularly the 
Air Force where the support of the Cordiner Committee report as a 
package was the strongest. They were highly indignant and highly 
upset. Many of them phoned me both at the office and at home, 
asked me if it could be a fact that under the Cordiner Committee re- 
port they were getting practically no increase. 

They were under the impression that they were getting a very sub- 
stantial increase. And I think that the situation in the services 
now, because of all of this talk as to who is going to be in, who is 
going to be out, and who is going to get what—it 1s highly essential 
that we set it definitely, at least by the House, settle the minds of 
the military personnel that something definite is going to be done, 
and that this is the definite thing that is going to be done. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hébert, any questions? 

Mr. Hésert. No, Mr. Chairman. 

There is only one comment that I want to make. And I am sure 
it was strictly an oversight on Mr. Kilday’s part, in complimenting 
the members of the committee. I think that one individual besides 
Mr. Kilday deserves the highest commendation, and that is the work 
of Mr. Blandford as the counsel. 

(Chorus of “By all means.”’) 

Mr. Hésert. His service was a dedicated service, and his perform- 
ance was no less than brilliant in getting the bill out. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. I feel that way myself. 

Mr. Kirpay. I didn’t intend to be recognized at this point, but now 
I will. I hadn’t intended to overlook that, but save it to the end. I 
wanted Mr. Blandford to express the committee’s thanks to those 
who assisted him. 

I do want to express my resentment of an effort that was made from 
some source to discredit Mr. Blandford in national maazines and 
newspapers—that he was attempting to scuttle the Cordiner com- 
mittee report or the Defense Department’s bill. 

Nothing of the kind was ever contemplated, nor was ever done. 

Mr. Gavin. And I heartily concur in that statement, too. 

Mr. Minurr. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. 

We are going around to all of the members. Mr. Patterson, you 
have any statement you want to make? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy, have you anything to add? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I want to make a couple of obser- 
vations. I am glad that Mr. Gavin has concentrated his comments on 
this $5 billion and that Mr. Kilday has explained what the actual sit- 
uation is. 

We didn’t have a single witness that indicated that there was likely 
to be any budgetary swings at all. Now, if the Cordiner proposal had 
been adopted, it would not have saved any budget money at all. Ac- 
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tually, the bill that is before us will produce greater efficiency than the 
Cordiner proposal would have accomplished. 

So if there were any virtue in their claims, then there would be 
virtue in greater claims for this bill which would be silly. 

There is not going to be any budgetary savings at all. 

Mr. Gurser. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The CHatrMAN. Wait one minute. 

Are you through, Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. I was just simply going—I wanted to add one comment 
in connection with the reference that was made to Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Blandford did do outstanding work. I can’t understand where 
the attempt to undercut originated, unless it was in one of the services, 
and if so, it is one of the most despicable things that has happened 
since I have been in Congress. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wilson, any comment, as a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Wuson. I would like to ask the chairman a question, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Don’t you think that this bill actually more 
nearly achieves the recommendations of the Cordiner Committee than 
Defense Department’s bill ? 

Mr. Kirpay. Yes, I do. And it does it in more realistic and work- 
able manner than either the Cordiner proposal or the Defense Depart- 
ment proposal. 

Mr. Wison. I think we ought to clarify the situation. The Cor- 
diner Committee made some recommendations, but they didn’t make 
legislative recommendations. 

The Defense Department interpreted the Cordiner Committee’s rec- 
ommendations and came up here with a bill that was found unaccept- 
able and we have written a new bill that we feel on the subcommittee 
more nearly takes into consideration the Cordiner Committee’s recom- 
mendations; is that a correct statement in fact ? 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is a correct statement. 

The Crtarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Miller, any observations? 

Mr. Mitier. I would like to again stress the fictitious $5 billion. 
It was merely some figment of saving that would be effected through 
increase in morale, in increasing enlistment and all of these things, 
but as Mr. Hardy very well said, it was never a finite or budget figure 
that you can put your finger on. And I want to join with others in 
paying my respects to Mr. Blandford, and say that I think the attack 
made on him is one of the most despicable things that I have ever 
heard of. 

I want to stand up and give testimony to that effect, it was cer- 
tainly unwarranted, and without any basis whatsoever of truth. 

The Cramman. Well, I can say this. Suffice it to say that the 
attack did not cause him to lose any standing in the committee. 
[Laughter.] Mr. Reecee—— 

Mr. Gubser, any comment to make ? 

Mr. Gusser. I would just like to subscribe to all of the fine things 
that have been said about Chairman Kilday and Russ Blandford. 

I would like to add this one further point of commendation. I 
want to thank them for their tolerance and patience in seeing to it 
that a junior member of the committee unacquainted with the com- 
plicated feature of the military pay structure explained each point so 
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that it was understood by the junior members of the committee as they 
went along. 

And with respect to this $5 billion saving or alleged saving, I am 
wondering if we couldn’t put it quite simply by saying, as Mr. Hardy 
has said, that there is no budgetary savings, but we are merely getting 
more for our money. 

I think that about sums it up. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Now, Mr. Bennett, any comments ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No comments. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Huddleston ? 

Mr. Huppixsron. Mr. Chairman, any comments that I would make 
would echo what has already been made. So I decline to make any 
further comments. 

The Cuatrrman. Now, all members of the subcommittee have been 
called upon to make comment in reference to their recommendation 
to the full committee. 

Now I will ask any members of the full committee that are not 
members of the subcommittee: any comments or any questions you 

vant to ask ? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I want to pay a tribute to the Cordiner Committee. 
I think they are a group of devoted citizens. 

They were given a job and in my book they did a good job, and 
they made recommendations to the Congress that I am sure received 
the consideration of the subcommittee and should receive the con- 
sideration of this full committee. 

Now, there were several members of the Cordiner Committee who 
know as much about the military of this country as any member of 
the committee. I want to especially pay a tribute to Adm. Bill 
Fechteler. I think Admiral Fechteler knows the personnel and the 
pay problem just about as well as any man in this country today. And 
Admiral Fechteler made his contribution to the Cordiner report. 
And I don’t think that he or other members of the committee should 
be ridiculed in any way. 

I think they should receive a vote of confidence from this committee. 

Now, I was asked to introduce a bill that represented an interpreta- 
tion of the Cordiner report. And I did it because I felt that this ques- 
tion was one that should receive the immediate attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States. And practically one full session of the 
85th Congress was a thing of the past before it was indicated that this 
committee would give its attention to the pay question. 

But here today the hearings are not yet printed, and as a member 
of this committee I know very little about this bill. W e are being 

called upon now to either say yes or no to it, since it is anticipated 
that the House will consider the bill on next Monday. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to hear the comments of the services. 
I would like to hear a comment from the Secretary of Defense and 
from the Chief of Staff of the pent and the Air Force as well as the 
Chief of Naval Operations of the Navy as to whether or not this 
bill meets their satisfaction. 

The Cuarmman. In connection with that statement, Mr. Van Zandt, 
I want to compliment this committee, after 4 weeks’ hearing, to con- 
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clude and write what they think is the proper type of legislation. 
Sometimes I grow vexed with the idea that this committee and other 
committees of C ongress must merely accept in toto everything that 


the Department says. 
It oftentimes is running through my mind “what are we sent here 
for,” just to be “we, too,” people # I think this committee has done 


an outst: anding job in getting the facts, and after getting the facts 
write the legislation. That is what I am sent to Congress for, to do 
some of my own thinking and not be just a “me, too,” man; to do and 
carry out what some department says. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait one minute. Now the committee had the ad- 
vantage of the experts in the Department. ‘They listened to the testi- 
mony. They weighed the testimony. And they had the advantage 
of the civilian group that was appointed. Then they concluded that 
what they have written in H. R. 11470 is the proper way to legislate. 
And I think they deserve not only the commendation of the commit- 

tee but of the House, for at least establishing a precedent, that it is 
the prerogative of the Congress to legislate. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would recognize—I have 
been a member of this committee for many years, and I hope that the 
chairman will practice what he preaches. 

Because many times we have had legislation before this committee, 
when the chairman expressed the feelings of the services and period, 
the debate was cut off and the bill was reported out. 

The CuarrmMan. I thought they were right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Then, [ am entitled to my opinion also, just the same as the chair- 
man. All of us on this committee have a responsibility to the Ameri- 
can people and to those people who make up our armed services. And 
! think that we are entitled to an expression from the representatives 
of the armed services, before we report this bill out. 

I want to pay a tribute to Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Surely. 

Mr. Gavin. My very good and able friend and colleague for many, 
many years, I want to assure you that exhaustive hearings were held on 
this proposed legislation. We heard all echelons of every branch 
of the service—not along the military but the civil as well. And I am 
satisfied when the hearings are printed and reported out, that you 
will be able to arrive at a very satisfactory conclusion, that we have 
given very intensive and thorough, detailed study, to every phase 
of this bill. And I feel quite confidently that you will be satisfied. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. I appreciate the comment of my colleague from 
Pennsylvania. And as I was saying a moment ago, I want to joint, 
too, those who have complimented the Kilday committee for this 
splendid contribution. But I still insist, Mr. Chairman, that we have 
an expression from the armed services before we report this bill out. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Kilday. 

One minute. 

Mr. Kilday- 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, in that connection may I say the sub- 
committee reported the bill on last Monday. This is Thursday. I 
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have been available constantly since that time. No person in the De- 
partment of Defense has expressed to me any dissatisfaction with the 
bill which we reported. 0. 

As a matter of fact, prior to Monday, they had unofficial informa- 
tion as to what was anticipated the committee would report—at least 
what the committee was then considering reporting. And there has 
not been one word of dissatisfaction. 

I am not in a position to quote private conversations which have 
expressed great satisfaction. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that the services were 100 percent in 
support of the Cordiner report / 

Mr. Kiuwpay. No, I am sorry to say that is not true, definitely not 
true. 

Mr. Price. It is not true. 

Mr. Kinpay. At best it has been the hardest bill that the subcom- 
mittee ever reported. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman yield / 

I am talking about last year and the early part of this year. I am not 
talking about the period that you sat as a committee here in public 
hearings, and executive session. I am talking about this time last 
year and the early part of this year, that the armed services were 
in support of the Cordiner report. 

Mr. Kirpay. I think that is correct, to the extent that it was the 
only pending proposal to do anything about pay. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Kirpay. And that everyone realized that something had to be 
done to adjust pay, and here was a definite proposal. 

I think as the proposal was analyzed—that shows definitely in the 
mail—we have had tremendous mail on this—as it was analyzed and it 
was understood what was proposed there were many disagreements. 
And there is no question but that there were disagreements as between 
services, probably as definite and as clear cut as ever existed on any 
proposal for increased pay. 

Mr. Gavin. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. They were all in favor, I may say to my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, until they found what it was all about. [Laughter and 
applause. | 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuarman. Let there be order, members. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. All right, we will get to you. Wait one minute, 
Mr. Bray. 

General Devereux. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this question. 
We have heard something to the effect that they were actually re- 
ducing the enlisted pay. That is not true, as far as I can determine 
here. Somebody said they were reducing the pay of the lower grade 
enlisted men by $2a month. That is not factual; is it? 

Mr. Buanrorp. That is factual for future entrants into the armed 
services. We had always made that clear, that the average enlisted 
man in the lowest four pay grades would receive less pay. I call 
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your attention to the fact that the 1962 fiscal cost estimates reflected 
minus $12 million for E-4’s, minus $66 million for E-3’s, minus $13 
million for E-2’s, minus $55 million for E—1’s, minus $3 million for 
second lieutenants, when their bill was fully implemented. To fully 
understand the situation, you have to realize that there was a phase-in 
period for the oflicers. You also have to take into consideration 

Mr. Norsiap. What, Russ, I didn’t hear? 

The Cuairman. Phase in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A phase-in provision for officers. 

You also have to take into consideration that there was a saved-pay 
provision for those people on July 1, 1958, who would not receive an 
increase. Now, what we were talking about is that the future enlisted 
personnel would receive on the average a less amount of money than 
they now receive if you had the same distribution. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, as I look at this schedule here, it is after 
they get over 4 years of service then there will be a saving in the 
K-1 and —— 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am afraid you are not looking at the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposal. You are looking at our proposal. 

Mr. Devereux. I am talking about the bill that we have to consider. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

The bill that we have now shows a r and there is a mis- 
take, I might add, in the E-3, because the reduction is higher than 
that. Over and above what the present pay is. 

And I might add this. Under the Department of Defense proposal 
38 percent of your personnel would have been on a save-pay provision. 
Under our proposal | percent of your personnel will be on a saved-pay 
provision. The minus figures that you see on that chart show where 
we have reduced increments that previously existed. There are very, 
very few people in those pay grades, but they do constitute some 
people, and that is where your 1 percent is reflected. 

Now, this pay proposal will not cut anybody’s pay. There is a 
saved-pay provision in this proposal. But it must be understood that 
in the future, it will be impossible for a second lieutenant to continue 
to draw more pay after 3 years of service. It will be impossible for 
a captain to draw more pay after stated years of service. 

Major, lieutenant colonel, and colonel, also. 

The whole pay scale is geared to a normal promotion schedule, when 
a man should receive a promotion and almost all people do. 

However, there are exceptions made for the man who comes up 
from the ranks. And we have protected that man. If he has had 
t years of enlisted service he goes under a special pay scale because 
we certainly did not want to wither up that supply of officers. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. Then may I ask this: Am I clear in 
saying that actually the individual, according to this chart, is not 
reduced in pay, but it is simply those who may go on by reason of 
length of service who are presently—who presently would receive an 
increase in pay, will not receive that increase in pay? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I think it is better phrased this way, General 
Devereux, if you can look at it this way. Today, it is possible for a 
man we will say to be an E-2 and for that E-2 to continue to draw 
increased pay up to $132 a month when he gets over 10 years of service. 

It is inconceivable that you would have a man that is producing 
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anything that would be of benefit to the armed services that is an E-2 
at 10 years of service. 

Now, you have some. Some of those people have been reduced for 
disciplinary reasons. Others are just hanging on. Those people 
under this proposal will continue to draw their “present pay, because 
we don’t want anybody to take an actual pay cut. 

But anybody entering the service from here on out who doesn’t get 
promoted to E-2 a lot faster than that isn’t going to get any more 
money for just sticking around. 

Mr. Devereux. That is actually where the saving comes, is it ? 

Mr. Kinpay. No. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We are not talking about savings in our bill. The 
Department of Defense proposal had savings reflected in their’s be- 
cause they had an entirely different system. They had a service in 
grade system and we have continued the longevity system. There is 
where your basic difference comes. 

Mr. Devereux. All right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. 

Mr. Devereux. Now may I ask another question. 

How about in this enlisted rank of E-8 and E-4 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Do they increase in rank or is it simply a pay in- 
crease ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, sir. 

That is going to be a new military rank. 

We facetiously refer to it in the Navy as the “Super Chief” and the 
“Hiawatha.” 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What? | Laughter. | 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is going to happen: for example, in the 
Marine Corps, probably the sergeant major will be the E-9 and the 
master sergeant will be the E-8. 

In other words, we have, as you know in the Army and the Marine 
Corps—it is not clear in the Air Force, and it is not clear in the Navy. 
I think the Navy will have the greatest difficulty because it is rather 
hard to find an adjective beyond chief. [ Laughter. | 

But the Navy will have to come up with two new titles for their 
E-8 and E-9. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Superior chief. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bray—— 

Mr. Devereux. Do I still have an opportunity, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deverevx. This question of admirals of the lower half and 
admirals of the upper half 

Mr. Buanprorp. Will continue. 

Mr. Devereux. Was that ever made clear, or a justification for it? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That question will come up in the Officer Person- 
nel Act, as it has always come up in the past. The rear admiral of 
the lower half draws the pay of a brigadier general, and the bill so 
provides, as you will notice on page 3 of the bill, where the br igadier 
general coincides with the rear admiral of the lower half and the 
commodore. 

Now, a pay bill is in my opinion not the place to attempt to change 
the rear admiral-commodore-lower half structure. 
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| realize of course 

Mr. Kripay. What the gentleman from Maryland is referring to 
is the order of precedence. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. As a matter of fact, I go on record for saying 
I think this is the silliest thing in the world, to have a rear admiral of 
the lower half, and a rear admiral, upper half. Why in the world 
they did away with the grade of commodore is beyond my conception. 
Because, rear admiral of the lower half does not necessarily outrank 
a brigadier. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Oh, no. He may be junior. 

Mr. Kirpay. I recall in 1947 the Navy was unalterably opposed to 
the commodore provision. 

It was just a question of the order of precedence, and it was estab- 
lished in the Officer Personnel Act, not in pay legislation. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Bray 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

I certainly agree with the chairman’s statement that this committee 
should bring out what we believe is right and not necessarily just 
“Me, too,” what the Department said. I think my vote in this com- 
mittee shows I certainly agree with that. 

I in no way question this committee. In fact, 1 do not think we 
have a finer member or a better informed member on this committee 
than the gentleman from Texas. And my great confidence in Mr. 
Blandford has been demonstrated many times. I don’t believe that 
there is a man in Congress that I go to more to get advice and in- 
formation. And no one resents the attack made on him more than 
I have. 

But we as members of this committee have a very great responsi- 
bility here, and regardless of how much confidence I have in the man 
that is selling the poke, I don’t want to buy a pig in a poke. Frankly, 
I would like to have some time to study this bill. 

For instance, one thing—I am not going to take up too much time. 
Now, we are considering a matter in our country that involves over 
$600 million in 2 hours. I haven’t figured how much that is per min- 
ute, but that is certainly high. 

I would like to ask this: is there any limit of numbers that you can 
assign to that extra $50, $100, or $150 in any given rank ? 

Mr. BLaNprorp. Are you asking me, Mr. Bri iy? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That question was very thoroughly discussed in 
the subcommittee. It was probably discussed as thoroughly as any 
subject. The subcommittee realized that any time you attempted to 
place a specific number as a maximum, it tends to become a minimum. 
Now, there are already limitations imposed by appropriations and by 
the Bureau of the Budget on the number of people who may serve 
in higher pay grades and in enlisted grades. 

We also have, of course, a very definite limitation in the law with 
respect to officers. 

We have provided in the E-8 and E-9 grade two major controls. 
One is that no man can go to the military rank of E-8 with less than 
8 years of service and no man can go to the military rank of E-9 
with less than 10 years of enlisted service. We also have a 1 and 2 
percent limitation, as to the number of people who can assume that 
military rank. Now, when it came to question of distribution for pay 
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purposes, for proficiency pay purposes, we ran into a different situa- 
tion. That by its very nature must be flexible. 

We realized that if we tried to put any type of a percentage limita- 
tion in there, that it would tend to become a minimum. 

We have left it flexible, and we realize that appropriations and 
the Bureau of the Budget will inevitably work their will on the num- 
ber of people who may serve in those grades for pay purposes. 

Mr. Bray. I realize there is not time to go into that in this com- 
mittee. But I observed at one time you had a morale factor, where 
you had one man who did not fill up his T. O.’s. He had certain 
reasons for it, without going into it. Another one did. It was one of 
the greatest morale factors and caused the greatest loss of morale of 
any single factor that I have ever observed. There has to be some- 
body to place a limitation on that or you are going to really—— 

Mr. Brianprorp. Mr. Bray, not only that, but that is one other 
reason why there is an alternative method of providing proficiency 
pay in here, without assuming the prerequisites of the higher grade 
for pay purposes. 

Mr. Bray. Just one more question. Now, the officers who are to 
retire in the future: will their retired pay be computed on the basis of 
this bill or will they get the 6 percent you mentioned. 

Mr. Branprorp. No, sir. Their retirement pay will be based upon 
the existing pay scales. 

Mr. Bray. And only those who have already retired. 

Mr. Branprorp. Those already retired for practical purposes will 
receive a 6-percent increase. 

Mr. Bray. I was one who thought the last pay bill did a wonderful 
job. And reenlistments certainly shows that it did. I was very inter- 
ested in that bill. And this bill may be as good. But very frankly, 
I am not willing to vote for a matter with 2 hours of consideration. 
The first time I knew this bill had been reported out was when a news- 
paperman called me from Indianapolis. He saw it in the Post here. 
Then I came over and tried to find out what it was. Without at this 
time knowing the bill, I certainly would not vote for a bill that in- 
volves $600 million with 2 hours’ consideration. 

The CHatrMan. May I say in that connection: you are not stating 
it accurately. The full committee is receiving a report of one third 
of the entire membership; 13 members constitutes the subcommittee. 
The 13 members have unanimously made this recommendation. 

The 13 members reached their conclusion after 1 month, or 4 weeks 
of testimony. So it is not considering the bill involving $600 million 
with 2 hours. 

Mr. Bray. I would like to have had time to read the bill before I 
voted. 

Mr. Gavin. And may I add, Mr. Chairman, that any Member of 
Congress who desired to be heard I am quite certain would have had 
that opportunity. 

The CHatrMan. Why certainly. 

Mr. Gavin. If a request had been made. 

The CHatrman. Now, members of the committee, I move— 

Mr. Wrnsteap. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question ? 

The Cratrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. This 6-percent increase on retired pay—what is the 
total amount of money ? 
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Mr. Bianprorp. $36 million. 

Mr. Wrnstrap. Only $36 million. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. To give 6-percent increase 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is 6 percent of your total retired costs at that 
point, yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Does your report show the number of people in 
grades 10, 9, and so forth, in the report there ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, I think there is everything in this report 
except the number of people who are lefthanded, but I am not sure. 
{| Laughter. ] 

Mr. Wrnsteap. I haven’t seen the report. That is one of the things 
that confused some of us, about voting, this week. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Let me see if I have that, Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I think it is a good bill, but we will be asked ques- 
tions this afternoon and we will have to say we don’t know. 

The CratrmMan. There are 59 in the grade O-10, and there is 172 
in grade O-9., 

Mr. Winstead. The report does show that. 

The CHatrman. Oh, yes. You have to have confidence. 

Mr. Wrnsreap. I understand. But the report will show it when 
we get it. 

The CratrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The report will show the number of people on the 
retired list. I haven’t itin here, but I have 

Mr. Wrnsreap. Let me ask one question. If we should freeze, 
which, of course, would not be done, the military personnel as of today, 
with the number in all the services, and operate on the present pay 
scales for 12 months, or apply this new proposed bill, what would be 
the difference in the cost ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am not quite sure I follow you. 

You mean what would be the cost if we have the same personnel 
in fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Wrnsteap. The way I have been trying to figure it, it would 
only be about $200 million more under this proposed pay scale, if you 
could freeze the personnel at the present rate. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir. The cost will be $668 million. You are 
going to get just exactly what you pay for. 

Mr. Wiwnsteap. I agree to that. 

But I think it is a misstatement to say you are going to save money, 
when you have to pay more money to get more service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is just one of the things the subcommittee dis- 
regarded, is the fictitious savings and consequent reductions in defense 
spending. Now, as far as combat efficiency is concerned, as far as win- 
ning the next war is concerned, there is no question that this will pro- 
duce a more professional group of people, to run these complex 
machines. 

Mr. Wrinsteap. You will get more efficiency, but you have to pay for 
it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have to pay for it. 

The CuHatrrman. That is right. 

Mr. Becker—— 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this observa- 
tion: I had the opportunity of sitting in on numerous occasions, by the 
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courtesy of the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. Kilday, and I lis- 
tened very attentively to the testimony, particularly in respect to the 
potential savings that might come about through the Cordiner report. 

The gentlemen of the subcommittee probed very deeply into the 
question and I could never find where the potential savings would 
come from. 

I know that somewhere there possibly is an ethereal saving that is 
going to be produced, perhaps through the retraining and through 
holding them in the service or somewhere along that line, but any 
attempt to evaluate the saving and how much ‘it would amount to 
never was produced in the hearings. 

I would also like to make this observation. I have never seen a civil 
pay bill or a military pay bill that you could produce that did not have 
criticism or imperfections. In this bill there are imperfections that 
I.can see and that have been pointed out. But every time you try to 
correct one of those imperfections you only create another imperfec- 
tion. Therefore, you could not produce a perfect pay bill, where there 
would be no imperfections and somebody wouldn't be just a little bit 
hurt or dissatisfied. I say this, and I say it very frankly, and honestly, 
that the gentlemen of the subcommittee—I am satisfied that this is 
just about the best that we could possibly produce at this time, and 
I am satisfied to go along with it. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 

I think your statement is well made, and I trust it will be a guid- 
ance from a junior member to some of the senior members. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Now members of the committee, I move that H. R.—— 

Mr. Gavin. Just before you do, I think there is one important mat- 
ter we ought to call to the attention of the committee. I definitely 
am not satisfied with the schedule of increases for captains and first 
and second lieutenants. However, it was a matter of compromise and 
I.am glad to accept it. But the facts are that if we had extended 
the schedule greatly—the bulk of our officers are in the first and sec- 
ond lieutenant category and the captain category, and it would have 
driven up the expense to such a prohibitive figure that I doubt if we 
ever would have been able to pass it. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Now members of the committee 

Mr. Kitpay. Before you make the motion, Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to have an opportunity to express to Mr. Cordiner and the members 
of his Committee my own appreciation of the service they have ren- 
dered the Nation in the study which they made of military pay and 
the system of military pay. 

We have adopted in the bill we have before us the major recom- 
mendations made by the Cordiner Committee. We have at least at- 
tempted to accomplish the major purpose of it. I think the Cordiner 
Committee did an outstanding service in calling to the attention of 
the people of the United States the urgent necessity of doing some 
thing in this field. 

And nothing that I have said was intended to in any wise reflect on 
anyone. I expressed to Mr. Cordiner the thoughts that I have just 
expressed here before the committee, and I mean it very sincerely, 
that he and his Committee did do an outstanding job, and particularly 
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in informing the American people of what was happening to their 
military services. 

The military services, after all, belong to the American people, and 
not to the officers of the military services. I sometimes feel there may 
Le some attitude of that kind. 

And they did bring home to the American people the urgent neces- 
sity of doing something for their own Military Establishment. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I heartily concur 
in what my chairman has stated. 

Mr. Kivpay. I want Mr. Blandford to have an opportunity to ex- 
press the appreciation of the committee to the staff members that 
worked with him on this bill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this state- 
ment. This has been an unusual experience, to work on a bill of this 
nature, in which the committee was more or less taking the bull by 
the horns and writing a bill that in their opinion would better ac- 
complish the objective we all seek. The compliments that I received 
this morning, I appreciate, but I want to say that any indication of 
knowledge that I may have injected into the subcommittee hearings 
was based upon information that had been furnished to me by a very 
small and, 1 will say, a very select group of dedicated officers and 
civilian personnel in the Department of Defense. ' 

You all recall Admiral Hoyt. He was Captain Hoyt. He is now 
Rear Admiral Hoyt, United States Navy Reserve, retired. A com- 
mendation type of promotion, who has been absolutely indispensable in 
assisting in developing the fantastic statistics that have had to be de- 
veloped to produce a workable pay system. 

Lt. Col. Leo Benade was in a most peculiar situation. He was testi- 
fying on behalf of the Department of Defense proposal and at the 

same time was assisting the subcommittee in every way that he could 
possibly do to produce a workable sound pay system. 

Comdr. Frank Slotinchek, who some of you may remember worked 
on the Dependent Medical Care Act, was of invaluable assistance. He, 
by the way, is a Reserve officer, and a commander, and I say, and not 
facetiously, I hope his reward will not be a “Dear John” letter. 

Miss Frances Pepper is a civilian attorney who has done an invalu- 
able job. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Corbin, of the Air Force, made many valuable 
suggestions. " 

Mr. Joe Glenn, a statistician in the Department of Defense worked 
indefatigably to produce the charts and figures. And finally, and 
certainly not least by any means, Pfe. Frank Irish. I don’t think we 
could have had the charts and the figures without his able assistance. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Blandford. And on 
behalf of the committee, I want to thank these distinguished officers 
for the aid and the assistance they have rendered the subcommittee in 
reaching the decision. Now, Mr. Kilday, have you any motion: to 
male ? 

Mr. Kirpay. I move the bill be favorably reported. 

Mr. Gavin. I will second it. 

The Cramman. Mr. Kilday moves that H. R. 11470 be favorably 
reported. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Wait one minute. 

_ When your name is called, all in favor of the motion vote aye, and 
all opposed vote no. 

Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr, Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute motion, that the 
bill be held over to the regular meeting of this committee, next Tues- 
day, at which time a vote will be taken, and in the meantime members 
of this committee shall be furnished a committee report that will ac- 
company the bill. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Van Zandt moves the bill be postponed and 
called up on Tuesday—what date—of next week? 

Mr. Smart. It will be the 25th. 

The Cuarrman. All in favor of Mr. Van Zandt’s motion, hold up 
your hands. 

(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smarr. Five, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. All opposed hold up your hands. 


(Show of hands.) 

Mr. Smart. Nineteen, Mr. Chairman. ; 

The Cuamrman. On Mr. Van Zandt’s motion, there are 5 in the 
affirmative, and 18 in the negative, so it does not prevail. 

Now, the question recurs to Mr, Kilday’s motion to report favorably 
H. R. 11470. All in favor when your name is called, vote aye, and all 
opposed vote no. 

Call the roll. 

(Rollcall.) 

Mr. Smart. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 29 yeas, no nays, 
and 1 voting present. 

The Cuarrman. A quorum being present, with 29 voting in the af- 
firmative, and no votes in the negative, and 1 voting present, the bill 
therefore is reported to the House, with the recommendation that it 
do pass. 

Now, wait one minute. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman 

The CuHarrMaAn. Wait one minute. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Brooks, who had to leave, may 
be permitted to cast his vote. Because there was a little confusion 
when he left, where I didn’t understand whether he was giving a 
proxy or not.¢ 

Mr. Gavin. I make the same request for Mr. Bates and Mr. 
O’Konski. 

(Chorus of “Mr. O’Konski is here.”’) 

Mr. Gavin. Oh. Mr. Chairman 

The CHarmman. Wait one minute. Now, Mr. Kilday, and Mr. 
Gavin will go before the Rules Committee and seek a rule. 

Mr. Kilday will control the time on the majority side of the House. 

Mr. Arends already announced that Mr. Gavin will control the time. 
I trust that each member of this subcommittee will be prepared to 
debate this bill on the floor of the House. Of course, the two members 
in charge of the time will allot the necessary time. 

Now, I am hoping that the other members will all be present and 
will also join in the debate. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 
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What was the name of that private that was so helpful ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Pfc. Frank Irish. 

Mr. Gavin. What is it? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Frank Irish. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you 

Mr. Gavin. In the event that this bill becomes a law, I suggest he 
be given No. 1 in proficiency pay. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Now, wait one minute. Let everybody have a seat. 
This bill must be reported to the House this morning. We wrote the 
report and have the report ready. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And the report must be dated today, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir, that is correct, sir. I would like to make 
a comment. 

The CHairman. Then you are at liberty now, as you file your report 
in the House, to give the press the report ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this 
comment. There is a mistake in the chart with regard to the grade of 
E-3, which shows the increase going from $141 to $150, which is not 
correct. 

It is $)41 for E-3, maximum. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kilday, file the report in the House. It is all 
ready. Thank the members of the committee. 

Mr. BLanpFor. Mr. Chairman, I would like the members to have a 
copy of this report, with the warning that it has not been proofread. 
It just came from the Government Printing Office, so there may be 
mistakes in it. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

(At 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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